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ORIGINAL. 


HAWTHORNE COTTAGE. 


Like a gem in a beautiful sitting, like a bird on her 
nest, almost concealed by the thick curtain of green, so 
did Hawthorne Cottage appear to me, as after a weary 
day’s ride in the stage-coach, we suddenly emerged from 
a thick wood, through which we had been riding for some 
minutes, and stopped before the lovely spot bearing the 
above name. On one side of the cottage, stood a magnifi- 
cent elm, whose drooping branches bent over the lowly 
roof, shading it completely from the rays of the sun. On 
the other side, a group of fir trees formed a delightful 
and ever green retreat, where a rustic bower had been 
built for the inmates of the cottage, and where I imagined 
at once, my friend Ellen had passed many a Summer’s 
afternoon, A grass plat laid out with great taste, and 
having in its centre, some beautiful rose-bushes in full 
bloom, whose fragrance filled the air, occupied the space 
in front of the cottage ; and completed the charming pic- 
ture. 

School girls’ friendships are proverbially short-lived, 
but, had you seen the delight with which sweet Ellen May 
welcomed me to her home, and the joy expressed in her 
lovely face, you would perhaps have thought, that there 
were some exceptions to the rule. Our acquaintance had 
been formed some years previously, at a boarding school, 
and we had maintained a correspondence ever since, each 
regarding the other as her nearest and dearest friend. 
Old people prophesied that absence would soon rob out 
friendship, but they were quite mistaken, for time in- 
creased instead of diminishing it; and a few weeks before, 
I received an urgent request to visit my friend, in her re- 
tired country home, which invitation I gladly accepted, 
and thus it happened that I found myself, after a journey 
of many miles, sitting with Ellen in “‘ Hawthorn cottage.” 

“Tam so glad you have come, Lizzie,” was Elien’s 
exclamation, as we sat together, hand in hand, in her 
pleasant chamber. ‘* We have been quite sad here, for 
the last few months, and you will cheer us, I am sure, if 
anything can.” ‘ 

A tear dimmed Ellen’s blue eye, end her joyous expres- 
sion gave place to one of sadness, as she continued, 

“| have often spoken to you, Lizzie, of brother James. 
He is, you know, the captain of a vessel, and, for some 
time we have been very anxious to hear from him, as the 
“Rover,” was expected in three months ago, and nothing 
has been heard from her for many months. ‘Three weeks 
since, an account of a shipwreck, off the coast of South 
America, reached us, and we have every reason tothink 
that it was his vessel, and we fear’”’— 

tHere Ellen’s sobs told me, too plainly, what it 
was they feared; and I could only in silence sympathize 
with her sorrow, as it was too deep for words to assuage. 
In this case, resignation and submission were indeed 
hard to practice. ; : ; 

Captain May was an only son, and since his father’s 
death, had been to his mother, all that a son could be, 
and, to his sisters, a most devoted brother. He had 
bought for them the lovely cottage, where they lived, and 
when he was at home, devoted all his time to his mother 
and sisters. Nothing could exceed his devotion to their 
happiness ; and this devotion was repaid by an equal af- 
fection on their part. Such was the son, such the broth- 
er, whom they had lost. And I felt it would be in vain, 
to offer consolation in so deep a heart’s sorrow as this. 
Words of comfort would seem like cruel mockery at such 
atime. Love and sympathy are the only remedies for a 
wounded heart. f 

A month had passed, and I was still aresident at Haw- 
thorne cottage. The days and weeks had passed so rap- 
idly, that my visit was nearly at an end, before it seemed 
to have commenced, and my friend Ellen, as well as her 


mother, protested that I should notleavethem. The deep |. 





sadness of which Ellen had spoken to me, became still 
deeper, as time wore away, and no trace was found of the 
absent. At such atime, Ellen was particularly anxious 
to have a friend with her, who could help her to cheer 
her mother, and to sustain herself under so heavy a trial. 

Accordingly it was agreed that I should spend anoth- 
er month with the dear inmates of the cottage. 

It was at the close of a sultry day in August. Bessie 
May had just returned from a long walk in the woods, 
with her hands full of wild flowers, and Ellen, with her 
usual taste, was arranging them in a vase, around the foot 
of which she placed some beautiful moss which we had 
gathered in the “Glen.” 

Mrs, May had Jain aside het work, and was sitting by 
the open window, watching the clouds, tinged most gor- 
geously by the setting sun. Beautiful she looked to me 
then; her fine features softened by sorrow, and an expres- 
sion of grief, but of a subdued and chastened grief, mak- 
ing them still more lovely than in the days of her happi- 
ness. 

** Do you remember, my dear daughter,” said she, turn- 
ing to Ellen, who had taken a seat beside her mother, 
“the last evening that James spent with us. It was very 
much such a day as this, and from this window he watch- 
ed avith me the beautiful sunset. ‘ ‘Think of me at twi- 
light, dear mother,’ he said, ‘ for, at that hour, my thoughts 
will always be with you.’ ” 

*“* Perhaps he is thinking of us now, mother,” replied 
Ellen, “if not in this world, his spirit may still love to vis- 
it these scenes, and those he loved so well ;” and the gen- 
tle girl drew still nearer to her mother, and gazed into 
her face with the deepest affection, as she continued, ‘ Let 
us not give up all hope that he still lives, and that God 
has sent this trial upon us to prove our faith in his good- 
ness,” : 

The mother did not reply to these words of comfort, 
but I saw, from her silence, that she had no longer any 
hope of seeing her son again in this world. 

Suddenly, as we sat, each absorbed in her own sad 
thoughts, the sound of a horse’s hoofs broke in upon the 
stillness. Nearer and nearer the noise approached, and 
at length we saw, through the trees, a single horseman 
riding rapidly towards the house. In a moment more he 
stopped before the gate, and leaping from his saddle, ran 
toward the house. 

“Tis my son—’tis James,” was all I heard, and the 
next instant, the mother had pressed the son close to her 
heart. 

‘* Bessie, my darling sister! my dearest Ellen,’ was 
al! that their brother could say, as he kissed them again 
and again. Their joy wastoo great for utterance. They 
could only gaze upon those beloved features, and lift their 
hearts to Heaven in silent gratitude, 

Many a princely mansion could boast greater splendor 
than their lowly dwelling, but nowhere would you have 
found greater happiness or more thankful hearts than ex- 
isted that night in Hawthorne Cottage. M. W. Dz 


’ 








Narrative. 





BREAD UPON THE WATERS. 

Two little girls returning from school one day, stopped 
to rest in the shade of some alders which grew on the 
margin ofa small but very beautiful stream, known in 
that neighborhood by the name of “ The Meadow Brook.” 
The eldest of the two amused herself by walking leisure- 
ly up and down, lookirig for birds’ nests. At length her 
attention was arrested by a very brilliant kingfisher, perch- 
ed on a dead branch of a tree, and she stood silently ad- 
miring the*bird, when her sister called her. 

Returning to the place where she had left her, sitting 
with the school books and dinner basket behind her, she 
playfully said, 

‘A penny for your thoughts, Alice!’ 

‘You may keep your penny, Lizzie,’ replied Alice, 
smiling good-naturedly, ‘for I have a whole quarter of a 
dollar in my pocket, and am not disposed to sell my 
thoughts; but try if you can guess what they were. I 
rather think it will puzzle you.’ 

‘ Well then,’ said Lizzie, ‘ if I must guess, perhaps you 
were wishing yourself one of those beautiful Jilies that 
look so comfortable, floating on the cool water this after- 
noon.” 

‘No, Lizzie? nothing so fanciful and pretty as that. 
That is just like you. 1 should never have thought of it.’ 

‘ Perhaps, then, you were holding an imaginary conver- 
sation with the fittle fishes, as you looked down at them 
through the clear brook.’ 


‘ That is like yourself again ; but it is a mistake. You 





must guess again; and if you are wrong the third time, 
I will not ask you to try any longer, but will tell you what 
I was thinking about.’ 

‘ Let me see—I must be very careful this time, for I 
should not Ihke to be unsuccessful—but first tell me which 
way you were looking, Alice? Was it up at the sky, or 
over towards the distant hills, or directly at the water?’ 

‘I was looking straight at the water, Lizzie, and had 
nota thought about the sky or the mountains.’ 

‘If you believed in fairies, I should say, perhaps you 
thought how pretty it would be to touch the stream with 
a fairy’s wand, and immediately see a charming little ship 
appear with silken sails, moving gently along in the pleas- 
ant breeze; but I do not give that a& my guess. I pre- 
sume there was something more serious in your mind. 
I dare say, while you looked at the water, you were 
thinking of the wide ocean, upon which father will be 
sailing again in a day ortwo. Oh, I feel so very sorry 
that he was obliged to leave us so soon.’ 

‘That would have been natural, dear Lizzie, and I am 
sure I am very, very sorry that father must go; but you 
have guessed wrong again, and now I must tell you. It 
was about a piece of bread.’ 

‘A piece of bread!’ exclaimed Lizzie, laughing, ‘ were 
you hungry? You will find a good large piece of bread 
in the basket.’ 

‘It was about that very piece 1 was thinking, though [ 
was not at all hungry. The truth is, I wanted to put my 
geography into the basket, and finding the bread in the 
way, all at once that verse came into my head which says, 
‘Cast thy bread upon the waters,” and I was wondering 
how, if I threw it into the water, “I should find it again 
after many days.” If it went down the stream, and far- 
ther and farther on, until it came into the ocean, I do not 
see how I could ever find it again, even if I should go 
to sea sometime with father. And then, you know, it 
might dissolve; ‘or fishes or birds mitght~eat it, before it 
had time to float a single mile. I do not understand it 
at all.’ 

‘1 am sure, Alice,’ said her sister, ‘the verse cannot 
mean exactly what it says, though it must be true some- 
how. It may be a kind-of parable.’ 

‘I wish, Lizzie, that every text, and every story inthe 
Bible, meant just exactly what the words express. I like 
to have things made plain, and not be obliged to worry 
and puzzle out the meaning. Ifthat is a parable, it is 
the shortest one I ever knew anything about.’ 

‘I cannot explain it Alice, but I dare say it has some 
very pretty meaning, and when we have found it out, we 
shall always remember it. I like parables very much 
That is a very interesting one about the Good Samaritan ; 
and so is the one of the Prodigal Son; and the one about 
the woman who lighted a candle, and swept her house dil- 
igently to find the piece of silver.’ 

‘Well, Lizzie, you are older, and know more than I, 
and I suppose all you say is right—perhaps.’ So they 
passed over the little wooden bridge, and walked towards 
home. 
little distance, they saw a boy, pale and weary. 

‘ Let us go and speak to him, Alice?’ 

‘ Why—do you know him, Lizzie?’ 

‘No; but perhaps we may do something for him.’ 

‘ Yes,’ whispered Alice to her sister, as they drew near, 
‘ you can be a good Samaritan now.’ 

The boy’s appearance was certainly calculated to ex- 
cite pity. Lizzie said, 

* You look very tired. Can we do anything for you?’ 

He said he was very tired. He had walked a long dis- 
tance, and had still further to go. He looked so sad 
that they could hardly help asking him what the matter 
was ; but he did not seem disposed to talk. They told 
him, however, that they were sorry for him, and offered 
him the piece of bread which was in their basket, which 
he took, and ate with a keen relish, to the delight of the 
compassionate little girls. Alice immediately thought of 
the quarter of a dollar she had in her pocket, and with 
her usual impulsive kindness, gave it to the poor boy, 
feeling more than rewarded by the grateful smile and 
earnest thanks with which he received it. 

‘ Lizzie,’ said she, as they passed on, ‘ you know Miss 
Nancy often says, that every thing comes to some use in 
time, and I do believe it. Even that piece of bread came 
to avery good use, and I am glad now that I did not 
throw it upon the water. I really had a great mind to 
try the experiment, and the end of it would have been, 
that the fishes or birds would have got it instead of the 
poor boy. I am glad, too, I had the money to give him, 
for he can buy something more with that. I wonder 
who he is; and what his name is; but I suppose E shall 
never know.’ 

‘ You have a great deal of curiosity, Alice, so mother 
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often tells you,’ said Lizzie laughing. 
are a great many things we should like to know, that we 


‘I suppose there 


never shall know. But one thing i$cettain; we can learn 
a great deal if we keep trying. We have a dear, good 
mother to explain things to us; and cousin Mary and our 
teacher are both very kind—but here comes father to 
meet us.’ 

‘My daughters,’ said Mr. Morton, ‘I began to feel 
quite impatient for your return from school, and came on 
purpose to meet you.’ 

Then taking them each by the hand, and turning to- 
wards home, he said, 

‘I cannot afford to lose the company of my dear girls, 
a moment longer than is necessary, as I must leave them 
so soon, and shal] be absent so many weeks and months. 
Often, when far away, I shall think of home, and long to 
have you near me as you are now. But let us all try to 
be cheerful to-night,’ continued he, as they entered the 
house together. 








Biography. 


LIFE OF THOMAS DUDLEY. 


Thomas Dudley was born at Northampton, England, 
in 1576. He was the only son of Captain Roger Dad- 
ley, who was slain in the wars. 

It seems to have been the purpose of his friends to ed- 
ucate him for the law. He became a clerk to Judge 
Nichols, a relative by his mother’s side. He made good 
progress in the study of the law, and would probably have 
become eminent in that profession if his patron had not 
been removed by death. 

He then turned his attention to the profession of arms. 
Queen Elisabeth had determined to send troops to the 
Continent, to aid the King of France against the Span- 
jards. An attempt was made to get young men in North- 
hampton to enlist, but without success, till Dudley was 
appointed to be their Captain—then nearly one hundred 
enlisted at once. 

He went as their leader to the seat of war, and was 
present at the seige of Amiens. Peace taking place in 
about a year, hé.returned to England. He soon married 
alady who was possessed of considerable property, and 
settled near Northampton. In this situation, he was led 
to hear the faithful preaching of the gospel. In conse- 
quence, he became a devoted Christian, and attached him- 
self to the Puritains. 

Not long afterwards, he entered the service of the Earl 
of Lincoln,, whose estate had become much disordered. 
By his skill and integrity, it was soon freed from embar- 
rassment. He continued in charge of the Earl’s estate 
about ten years; when becoming desirous of a more pri- 
vate life, he retired to Boston, (in England,} where he 
attended upon the ministry of Mr. Cotton. ‘The Ear] of 
Lincoln, however, could not dispense with his services. 
He was prevailed on to resume his former employment. 
He remained there till it was determined to form a colo- 
ny of Puritans in Massachusetts. He determined to join 
the company who were fleeing from persecution, in the 
hopes of enjoying in the wilderness, the pure worship of 
Christ. 

He was chosen Deputy-governor of the emigrants before 
they left England, and the choice was renewed afier their 
arrival in America. He was then fifty-four years old— 
an cld man to come into the wilderness, but he was strong 
at heart, and zealous for the’ honor of the Church of 
Christ. 

He was the second member who joined in forming the 
first Congregational Church of Charlestown and Boston, 
Gov. Winthrop being the first. 

He was the founder of Cambridge, Mass. It was de- 
signed at first, that it should be the seat of Government, 
and the governor and magistrates agreed to erect their 
houses there. The Deputy-governor erected his house 
and removed his family there; but Governor Winthrop 
concluded to remain in Boston. This, as has been related 
in the life of Winthrop, led to a coldness bet ween these gen- 
tlemen, which was at length removed by the mediation 
of the ministers. 

In 1634, he was chosen Governor of the colony. He 
held the office for one year, when he was succeeded by 
Mr. John Haynes. 

Daring this. year, a letter was received by the govern- 
ment from Mr. John Livingston, a Scotch minister, labor- 
ing at thattime inthe north of England, proposing to 
come over with a large body of Christians who wished to 
be permitted to worship God according to their own 
views of duty. Mr. Livingston was one of the most dis- 
tinguished ministers of the age. On one occasion, he 
preached a sermon which led to the hopeful conversson 
of about five hundred souls. Our fathers were ready to 

welcome jim and his fellow Christians. By the Provi- 
. dence of God, they were prevented from coming. Liv- 
ingston was banished, and fled to Holland. 
of. his descendants came to America, and settled in the 
State of New York. In course of this year, the inhabit- 
ants of Cambridge feeling incommoded for want of room, 
proposed to go toConnecticut. The first reason for their 
removal was, “Their want of accommodation for their 
cattle, so as they were not able to maintain their minis- 
ters, nor could receive any more to help them; and here, 
it was alledged by Mr. Hooker, as a fundamental error,that 
towns were set so near to each other.” If our fathers 
thought ‘the towns were too near each other then, what 
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would they say, if they could now ascend the monument 
on Bunker Hill, and survey the scene presented to the eye 
from that point ? $ 

The magistrates were divided upon the question of 
giving them liberty to go. ‘They appointed a day of bu- 
miliation and prayer, that they might seek the Lord in 
regard to the matter. After that, the people of Cambridge 
consented to remain, accepting of such enlargement as 
had been offered them. 

During this year, laws were passed against tobacco, 
“ immodest fashions and costly apparel.” 

About this time, “it being found that four lectures (in 
a week, exclusive of the services on the Sabbath) did 
spend too much time, and proved very burdensome to 
to the ministers and people, the ministers with the ad- 
vice of the magistrates, did agree to reduce them to two 
days.” Thereader must remember that the Lectures of 
those days were one, two and sometimes three hours long. 
No wonder they found four in a week rather burdensome. 

Gov. Dudley had no idea of permitting his people to be 
insulted. A vessel lay in the harbor. ‘The sailors did 
revile some of the people of Boston, “ calling them holy 
brethren,’”’ and “ withal did curse and swear most horri- 
bly.” The Governor was informed of their conduct, and 
took measures to arrest the offenders. As they stayed on 
board the vessel, and could not be reached, the super- 
cargo who happened to be on shore, was arrested and held 
in custody, till the “offenders should be forthcoming.” 
They were examined, but as the particular offenders 
could not be pointed out, a letter was sent to the captain, 
informing him that it was his duty to inquire out the of- 
fenders, and punish them, and desiring him to bring no 
more such disorderly persons among them. 

Near the close of the year, the Governor called all the 
ministers of the colony together, except one, to consider 
the two following questions. ‘“‘ 1. What ought weto do 
if a Governor-general should be sent out of England? 
2. Whether it be lawful for us to carry the cross in our 
banner ?” They all agreed that if a general Governor were 
sent, ‘we ought not to accept him, but to defend our 
lawful possessions, if we are able.” Thus early were our 
fathers disposed to resist every encroachment upon their 
rights--thus early were they disposed, (if able) to re- 
sist the power of England. This was nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty years before the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. ( To be Continued.) 
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THE TWO FRIENDS. 

There were once two little boys, who lived near each 
other in avery pleasant village, near the new forest in 
Hampshire, England. The name of one was John, and 
that of the other Paul. 

Paul’s father lived in a large house, and kept horses, 
and servants, and a coach; had a nice lawn and garden, 
and was, what is called, a gentleman. Paul had a pony 
to ride; he had also a great many playthings—tops, hoops 
balls, a kite, a ship, and every thing he could wish for. 


He had also fine clothes to wear, and nothing to do but to 


go to school. 

John’s father was a poor man, for he had only a little 
farm to keephim; and John was forced to get up in the 
morning and look afier the cows, feed the pigs, and doa 
great deal of work before he went to school. 

Although John’s father was a poor man, he was deter- 
mined to send his son to the best school in the parish ; 
‘ for,’ said he, ‘ifmy boy turns out a good lad, he will be 
a comfort to me in my old age.’ 

When John first came to the school to which Paul 
went, the boys, who were dressed better than he was, 
all shunned him. They did not like his rough cord jack- 
et, nor his thick hands and coarse shirt. One said, ‘ he 
shall not sit by me ;’ and another said, ‘ he shall not sit 
by me;’ so when he went to a form to sit down, the boy 
who was on it slid himself to the other end. 

Poor John did not know what this meant. At last, 
when he looked at his coarse clothes, and rough hands, 
and thick shoes, and compared them with those of his 
school-fellows, he said to himself, ‘It is because I am 
a poor boy ;’ and the tears came into his eyes. 

Paul saw what was going on, and he felt for him, and 
could have cried too; so he went to the form on which 
the new scholar sat, and said, ‘Do not ery, litule boy ; 
1 will come and sit by you; here, take this mice rosy ap- 
ple: dotake it; I donot want it; do, there is a dear lit- 
tle boy.’ 

This made John cry the more; but these were tears 
of joy, at having found some one to feel for him. He 
looked at Paul, and sobbed out, ‘No, no, I thank you.’ 
Then Pav! put his arm round his neck, and said, ‘I can- 
not bear to see you cry ;’ and kissed him on the cheek. 

One of the boys called out, ‘Paul Jones is playing with 
apples,’ and, in a minute, the usher came up, and with- 
out making any inquiry, took the apple away, and gave 
Paul a cut with his cane. The apple he gave to the boy 
who told, for that was the rule of the school. Paul did 
not mind the cut, because he knew he was doing right. 

Then the boys laughed, and seemed quite pleased ; 
some peeped from behind their slates, which they held 
before their faces, as if they were doing their sums; and 
and one called out in a whisper,‘ Who likes stick li- 
quorice ?” 

John felt as if he could have torn the usher.to pieces. 
‘Oh!’ said he to himself, ‘ ifI was a man, see if | would 





not give it you!’ for he felt it cruel, that Pau! should 
struck for being sokind to him,—(it was however, wrono 
for him to wish to take revenge.) , 

From that time, John felt as if he would have died tg 
serve Paul, and he never seemed so happy as when he 
could play with him or sit by him at school. 

Some time after this happened, Pawl, who had about, 
half a mile to walk to his home, through the green lanes 
met some gipsies. There were three of them. Ong 
said to the other, ‘ Bob, do you see that youngster? Ha 
has some good things about him.’ 

So they whispered a little together. At last one came 
close tothe little boy, and in a moment seized him round 
the waist, and put his hand over his mouth and nose, 1 
prevent his calling out. They had made up their minds 
to steal him for his clothes. 

So they put him in a sack, and tied a handkerchief over 
his mouth, and told him, if he made the least noise they 
would kill him. 

After going for some miles, they went aside into a thick 

wood; and when they had reached the middle of it, they 
stripped poor little Paul quite naked, left him under 
tree, and went off with all his clothes. 
It was now very dark, and Paul was very much fright. 
ened. When the gipsies had gone, he cried out for help 
till he was hoarse, and could ery no longer. Being naked 
he was very cold, and he crept under a bush, to screen 
himself from the wind. 

When Paul’s father found he did not come home, he 
was very unhappy, and went to look for him: he sent ser. 
vants, first one way, and then another, but no one could 
find him. His poor mother too was in great grief. In. 
deed, both father and mother were nearly mad through 
losing him. 

They dragged all the ponds in the neighborhood, went 
up and down the river, inquired of every one they met, 
but no one had seen him. John was called up, and said, 
the last time that he saw him was when he bade him 
good bye, at the corner of the lane. 

The night began to close in, and it grew dark; Paul 
was not found, and poor John was as unhappy as any little 
boy could be; he went to bed, and when he knelt down 
to say his prayers, he prayed that Paul might come safe 
home again. He then went to bed, but he could no 
sleep for thinking of his kind school fellow. 

At last he leaped out of bed, and said, ‘ I must go and 
see if he is found—I must go and seek him too.’ So he 
slipped on his clothes, let himself out, and fastened the 
door after him. 

At first he did not know what road to take, and he 
wandered up one lane, and down another. It was very 
dark at first, so that he could scarcely see where he went. 
At last the moon rose up, and seemed to cheer him in his 
search. 

So on he walked, looking into every ditch and every 
pond, going through every little clump of bushes, but to 
no purpose—he could neither see nor hear anything of 
poor Paul. 

It was about twelve o’clock at night, and he reached the 
church-yard. Some boys would have been afraid of going 
into the church-yard, for fear of ghosts, John said to himsel!, 
‘if the living do not hurt me, | amsure the dead will not, 
besides, why should I be afraid, when I am doing what 
is right.’ 

John thought he would have one look in the church 
porch, so he drew towards it. The old arch seemed to 
frown on him; and it looked so dark within, it made 
him shudder, although he would not be afraid. He stepp- 
ed boldly in, and cried, * Paul, are you there?’ 

Something started with a loud noise, and bounded by 
him, calling out, * Hailoo! halloo!’ and leaped to one 
of the tombstones. When John looked, he found it was 
a poor silly boy, whom they used to call Silly Mike; 
and whose part John had often taken, when other boys 
used to tease him. 

‘Ah! Mike,’ said John, ‘don’t you know me?’ The 
poor idiot knew him directly, and said, ‘ He is in the 
sack! he is in the sack! buried in the wood! Dong, 
dong—no bell go dong, dong.’ 

After some trouble, John made Mike understand that 
he was in search of Paul; who kept saying, he was in 4 
sack in the wood; ‘gipsy men,—sack in wood,—Mike 
frightened.’ 

At last John prevailed upon the poor fellow to show 
him tothe wood; for the boy thought it might be that 
Paul had been taken away by somebody. 

So they went on till they came to the wood. Mike 
led the way. Atlast they thought they heard a moan. 
John listened—he heard it again; hethen pushed through 
the brambles, tearing his face and hands at every step. 

He called out, ‘ Paul; Paul?’ *‘ Here, here,’ was faint- 
ly said in reply. John rushed to the spot, and there lay 
the poor little boy, half dead. 

John ran and helped him up: he then pulled off some 
of his own clothes, and put them upon him. Mike then 
lifted him on his back, and they soon got out of the 
wood, . 

Paul’s father had been out all night after him. His 
poor mother had also been searching every place she could 
think of, and had given him up for lost. They thought 
he had fallen into the river, and had been drowned. 

When the poor lady saw her child borne towards her, 
she could scarcely speak ; and, when he leaped into her 
arms, she fell down in a fainting fit. 

Paul’s father soon came home, and was rejoiced to seé 
his son. He took John up in his arms, and pressed him 
to his heart, for saving his son. 
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‘I offered a hundred dollars reward to any one who 
would find him, dead or alive,’ said his father. ‘ You 
shall have the hundred pounds, my little fellow; nay, 
more, I will give you the best pony in my stable.’ 

_ ‘What for, sir ?’ said John. 

‘Why, for being sucha brave little fellow.’ 

‘No,’ said John, ‘ one good turn deserves another ; you 
remember the nice rosy apple you gave me the first day 
J went to school, Paul.’ 

Nothing could prevail upon John, or his father, to take 
the reward: ‘To pay my son for doing his duty,’ said 
the poor man, ‘ would spoil all.’ 

From this time Paul and John were firm friends, and 
grew up together like brothers. At last, Paul became a 
very rich man, and John was his steward. 


— 














Benevolence. 
THE YOUNG MISSIONARY. 


It was many years ago, when I was young in the min- 
istry, that two little boys, both under twelve years of age, 
came among us. They were orphan boys, having neither 
father nor mother. How it happened that they came to 
our village I never knew. They came from Boston, and 
[understood that their father was a sailor. Two of my 
people, young farmers, took them in, and gave them a 
home. ‘The youngest was a fair, curly-headed little fellow, 
with a countenance as bright as a smile. He declared 
himself to be a Unitarian, though not ten years old, and 
stoutly did he stand to it. They came into the Sabbath 
School, and the warm hearts of the teachers, then young 
converts, yearned overthem. After being with us a while, 
the orphans met me on the steps of the Church one Sab- 
bath morning, as I was going in, and handed me a little 
paper. The purport of the contents was, ‘ Thomas and 
George F have lost their grandmother, the only friend 
they had in the world, and they wish prayers in their 
behalf.’” I read the note just asit was written. It affect- 
ed the congregation; and when we came to spread out 
the case of these young orphans before the mercy-seat, 
there was the stillness of the grave, save that now and 
then the audible sobbings of the people were heard, from 
every part of the house. I knew that my people were 
praying fervently for the boys. 

In less than six months from that time, these boys were 
both hopefully converted, and both members of my church. 
Then at once the little white-headed boy became a tract 
distributer. I never heard anything more about his Uni- 
tarianism. 

Afier a few years I removed from that part of the coun- 
try, and knew little of my first dear charge. Many chang- 
es have since come over me, but nothing more pleasant 
than the scenes through which I then passed. 

About three years ago, at a meeting of the American 
Board at Brooklyn, a young man came to me and intro- 
duced himself as a young missionary, soon to go to the 
East. It was my little curly-haired boy, George. The 
young farmer had reared him—sent him to College, and 
to the Seminary at Andover, and he was now girding up 
his loins to enter upon the work of life. His errand was 
toask me to go back tothe old Church where he first 
found Christ, and there preach at his ordination for the 
the missionary work. I could hardly refrain from tears. 
In a moment, the past rose up before me, and I seemed 
to see the little orphan as he used to go into his Sabbath 
class, with his little Bible under his arm. Blessings on 
the young farmer who has reared up a missionary of the 
cross, Whata noble use to which to put his property. 
My young friend is now far away on the shores of India, 
preaching Christ to the heathen. I may never see him 
again, but I think of him as we do upon children that are 
taken from us in early life—they are always children. 
But if he is faithful, he will one day become an angel of 
light, and stand up more beautiful than when I first saw 
him in the budding of his being. Blessings on his head. 
May it wear a crown eternal. God can take the orphan, 
and carry him safely and kindly, and make him a great 
blessing to men. Since that time, I have never looked upon 

a Sabbath school, but it seemed to me that I could see 
among their bright eyes some, who would yet become mis- 
sionaries of the cross. [Am. Messenger. 
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THE IRISH MOTHER. 

* You will be obliged to dismiss that woman, she does 
her work so badly,’ said Capt. R. to the steward of the 
Sailor’s Home, one day. 

‘I suppose [ shall,’ answered the steward. ‘ I took her 
in from pity.’ 

‘From pity? Who is she, and what is she? 

‘She is a poor Irish woman, just arrived in this coun- 
try; her husband died a few months ago, and left her a 
widow, with six young children. She has left them in 
Ireland, and come over here to find employment to earn 
enough, if possible to bring them over; such is her story, 
and she seems honest enough.’ 

* Well, show her how to do her work, and keep her a 
while, till we know more about her.’ 

She was modest, diffident and retiring, little disposed 
to be communicative, and with little appearance of ener- 
gy of character. 

* You have left your children in Ireland, I understand ?” 


‘T have, all of them, the dear ones.’ 

‘ How old are they?” 

‘The oldest little girl was thirteen and a half when I 
left her in care of them all, and the. youngest, sweet one, 
was a little more than two.’ 

‘ How long since your husband died, and how have you 
supported them since?’ 

‘ My husband died about four months before I left Ira- 
land, poor man, and left us in a little cottage, and not half 
of an acre of land; and the rent was twenty-five shillings 
ayear. I put the land into potatoes and garden vegeta- 
bles for the support of the children; but that was little 
you see, sir, afier paying the ret. I thought I should 
be obliged to take them to the poor house; so I says what 
I thought to the children; but Johnny says to me—that 
is the second one, dear boy—‘O dear mother, do not 
send us to the poor house, for ye see they will not let ye 
come with us, and we shall be sep:rated from you; and 
the white swelling is there, and many of the children dies; 
but do, dear mother, leave us here to get along as well as 
we can, while you go to America; aud it may be, mother, 
with God’s blessing, ye may be able to fetch us all over at 
last, ifit be but only one at atime.’ And so the child 
was teasing me day and night to come to America; s9 I 
wrote a letter to my two sisters in New York, the one at 
service, the other married, for the loan of a few pounds 
to fetch me over; and they seut me six pounds; and J 
left the younger children asleep when I came away, for I 
knew, sir, if 1 parted from them awake, they would cry 
so after me, it would break my poor heart.’ 

The Irish mother toiled on, after this conversation, for 
weeks, and even taonths, doing her work better and bet- 
ter, and remitting every cent of her wages, often in ad- 
vance to her children, and receiving in return from them 
letters, from which we give a few extracts : 

‘Dear Moraer,—Soon after you left us, the landlord, 
seeing we could not pay the rent, took the best bed, and 
the bedstead, and the table, and the chairs, and left us 
only the blankets, and the straw on the ground; but I 
hope you will return him thanks and his family, in your 
next letter, for giving the house gratis to us, this present 
year.” - * Dear Mother,—The 
price of meal here is one shilling and sixpence ; the worst 
of flour the same; in regard of the prices being so high, 
that we deferred to pay their demands, for rent, &c., which 
you had mentioned in your letter, @ntil the next time you 
write. Catharine bought no shoes since you left home ; 
in like manner, she would want ta buy some clothes for 
the children. Dear mother, we must buy the firing, too, 
for if we do be seen in the mountains, or in any other 
place, gathering sticks, we will ke summoned. Dear moth- 
er, Lhope you will send for mySeif, that is Johany, as 
soon as you can, if you think I would be of any beneiit 
to you there.’ 

The mother, with her Irish heart almost crushed with 
the thought, that although nearly a year had passed, 
not enough had been saved to pay the passage money 
of the first child, was about resolving to go back and 
starve with her childrenin Ireland. But by a good Prov- 
idence, she was in the Satlor’s Home—her case reach- 
ed the ears of sailors. The distance from a sailor’s ear 
to his heart is short, from his heart to his pocket shorter. 
A subscription was started among the boarders, and rais- 
ed at once to sixty dollars; increased a few days after- 
wards, by another set of boarders, to one hundred dollars, 
and by aloan from her relatives, and an advance of her 
wages, to one hundred and forty dollars, sufficient to pro- 
vision and pay the passage of the whole six. 

The second Sabbath in November, in_ the morning, 
one of the runners of the house made his appearance be- 
fore the door with six thinly clad, bare-headed and bare- 
footed Irish children. The meeting of mother and chil- 
dren was a meeting of Irish hearts; they Jaughed and 
cried all at once, and all together, The first burst of 
jey over, Croton water, hair-brush and comb, did all that 
a mother’s love and ingenuity could doto improve the 
condition and appearance of the young voyagers. At 
evening, she might be seen in her little room, by a cheer- 
ful light, and with a more cheerful heart, gazing into the 
face of ope and then another of her sleeping children, as 
they lay in pairs in different beds about the room. 

‘ This is the first place I came to in America,’ said she, 
‘and this is the best place I have found yet, and this is 
the happiest hour I have seen. By the blessing of God, 
and the kindness of the sailors, God bless them, all their 
days, we are all here in America.’ 

The children want shoes and clothes, and the older 
ones employment. If we can get the latter, we will soon 
have all the rest. [Sailor’s Magazine. 
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CHRIST’S LAMBS. 


‘He shall gather the lambs with his arms, and carry them in 
his bosom.” Isaran xi, 11. 


How many verses are put into the Bible for little chil- 
dren to understand ! 

Here we have a verse, telling us what Jesus will do 
with his own little lambs. Can you tell me who are 
Christ’s lambs 2 Why, those little children who loved 
Jesus and to whom he has given new hearts. Ticey are 
Jesus’ lambs, and he loves them very much; yes, a great 
deal more than father, or mother, or anybody else, does. 





said the Captain, approaching her. 


People who have loved Jesus a long while, are called 





his sheep, and the little children are called his lambs, be- 
cause they are tender and weak. 

Now what does this text say that Jesus will do for his 
lambs? It says, ‘Me shall gather the lambs with his 
arms, and carry them inhis bosom.’ This nwans that he 
will take great.care of his lambs; that he will always 
watch over them; and that he will not let anything come 
near to hurt their souls. What is there that can hurt lit- 
tle boys’ and girls’ souls? Why, there is sin, and there 
is their great enemy, the devil, who is always trying to 
injure them, and who wants to make every little boy and 
gitl wicked, that they may live with him in hell when they 
die. He tells little children to do bad things, and to be 
cross, and to tell lies!’ Remember, my dear child, when 
you do what is naughty, you are’doing the devil's will. 
But now let us forget about naughty children for a 
little while, and think what more Jesus will do for his 
little lambs. Jesus will not only keep their souls safe 
from Satan, but he will take care of them all the time 
they are inthis world. Perhaps your fathers and mothers 
may die; perhaps all your friends may die ; but Jesus will 
still be with you to take care of you. Do you remember 
any verse which tells us this? We read in the Psalms, 
‘When my father and my mother forsake me, then the 
Lord will take me up.’ Yes, my child, perhaps your fa- 
ther and mother may die, and you may.see them put in 
their coffins, and then put in the grave; perhaps your 
brothers and sisters may die too, and you may be left 
without any one who loves you; but Jesus never dies, 
and if you are his lamb, he will always love you, and 
when you are unhappy he will make you happy, and will 
be father and mother and all to you. 

And there is still something else which Jesus does for 
his lambs. Yes, he has made a place ready for them in 
heaven; heis praying to God to forgive them their sins, 
and he hears their prayers when they pray unto him. Je- 
sus is now in heaven, doing all this for his little lambs. 
Then, when one of Christ’s little lambs or children dies, 
he need not be afraid. And why? Because Jesus has 
blotted all his sins out of the book of God’s remembrance 
with his precious blood. Jesus will send some bright an- 
gels from heaven to bring the soul of such a child to him 
when he dies, and then he will have his little lamb for- 
ever in his bosom. 

My dear child, would you not like to be a lamb of Je- 
sus? Oh! then go and say to him, ‘Dear Jesus, make 
me thy little lamb. Take care of me while 1 am in this 
world, and when I die, send angels to carry me to thy bo- 
som in heaven.’ 

Jesus will hear this little prayer if it is from your heart, 
and will be himself your shepherd. Whatis a shepherd ? 
A shepherd is.a man who takes.careofeheep and lambs 


wants some more little lambs to take care of. Jesus wants 
you to be his lamb, my child. He wants to keep your 
soul safe from Satan, that you may go to heaven, and 
not to hell, when you die. 

O, seek in prayer to be made Christ’s little lamb; and 
go and learn this verse—‘ He shall gather the lambs with 
his arms, and carry them in his bosom,’ 











Nursery. 








“T DON’T WANT TO.” 

Charley Wheaton was a very good little boy. But 
Charley had one fault—most little boys have more. Per- 
haps sume of the little boys who read this, have the same 
fault ; and if they knew it to be a fault, would try to mend. 
Charley’s fault was this: When very busy at play, or not 
ina mood to do a favor, he was in the habit of saying, 
‘I don’t want to.” Now Charley had a very tender 
mother, who loved him very much, and spared no pains 
to make\him good and happy. She saw this fault in her 
little son, and resolved to nip it inthe bud; forshe knew 
that to be happy, he must be obliging and helpful to all 
around him. One day, when she had taken the last stitch 





| in a pair of new pantaloons that Charley was very desirous 


of having finished in time for New Year, she asked him 
to bring her a handful of wood from the out-house. ‘I 
don’t want to,’ said Charley, not lifting his eyes from his 
beautiful new ‘ Book of Gems.’ His mother reflected a 
moment, then called him to her side, and tenderly in- 
quired if he felt unwell. ‘Ono, mother; but why do you 
ask ;? ‘Because, my son, I was thinking you should 
have some very good reason for declining to give your 


can do in return for all the care and tenderness I have 
bestowed on you, since, a little helpless infant, God gave 
you to my arms. I do not want to labor when I.am ill 
and tired, but my dear little son must be fed and cloth- 
ed, and I love so much to gratify him, that, ill and tired as 
I am, I have finished this garment that he might be ‘ smart’ 
to greet the New Year. I do not want to wake and 
watch when I am in need of sleep to refresh my weary 
frame, and fit me for daily labor, but I love my little boy ; 
I rise and soothe his pain in all the long night, and never 
think of saying, ‘I don’t want to.” O Charley, what 
would become of such helpless little boys as you, if those 
who have the care of them were so selfish they did not 
want to leave their books and rest to provide for their 
wants?” Charley had stolen his arm around his moth- 
er’s neck, and, dropping his head on her bosom, begged 
her to forgive him. He never forgot this lesson of his 
mother ; aud now that he has grown to be a man, he al- 





ways reproves the little boys, if they say ‘I don’t wan’t 
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Jesus says in the Bible, ‘I am the good Shepherd.’ Jesus 


mother any aid in your power. It is very little that you- 
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to,’ and tells them the story that I have been telling you. 
He tells them too, that his mother’s words have taught 
him to ‘do unto others as he would have others to do un- 
to him.’ [ Youth's Cubinet. 
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[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


SORROWS OF A DRUNKARD’S WIFE. 


Five years ago, when the drama, called “ The Drunkard” was 
performed so many times in succession to crowded houses, two 
ladies sat one afternoon watching with almost breathless inter- 
est, the thrilling performance. At the close of the play, one of 
the ladies remarked, that she never felt so thankful that her 
husband was not a drunkard, as since witnessing that life-like 
representation. Her friend replied, that the possibility of her 
husband’s being a drunkard, never occurred to her, and there- 
fore the idea of being thankful that he was not, had never pre- 
sented itselfto her mind. Thus it doubtless is, with many. 
They never imagine that it is possible for one belonging in any 
way to them, to be under the influence of the destroyer ; thous- 
ands as fair and lovely, with homes as happy, and hearts as 
light, have been the victims of that fearful curse. Be thankful, 
then, whoever thou art, that he whom thou lovest, be he husband, 
or father, son or brother, is not under the dominion of that 
which maketh man a drunkard. 

When I was asmall child, there lived in a wretched tene- 
ment, near my father’s, a family by the name of H——. There 
was little happiness in that house at any time, I fear, for the chil- 
dren shrunk from the father, whose countenance wore a brutal 
and surly expression, seldom induced by any cause, save intem- 
perance. One cold winter night, when the snow lay thick upon 
the ground, and all the members of our household were sleep- 
ing warmly in their beds, a knocking at the street door roused 
my father from his slumbers.. Who can it be at this late hour, 
onsucha night? was the first thought that presented itself. Has- 
tily dressing himself, he proceeded to ascertain who the untime- 
ly visitant might be. As he opened the door, his eye met, not 
ghost, or shade from other worlds, but clad only in the thin white 
garments of the night, with an infant in her arms, was the 
drunkard’s wife. As quick as she saw my father, she instinc- 
tively crouched upon the threshhold, to screen her shrinking 
form in its scanty covering. The warm heart of my mother 
quickly brought her to the aid of the chilled and suffering wo- 
man, and having made her warm and comfortable, she provided 
her with a safe lodging for the rest of the night. Her drunk- 
en husband had kicked her from his bed, and seizing her babe, 
she fled in fear of her life, to my father’s door. I recollect 
thinking whenI woke in the morning, that I heard the squealing 
of a mouse in an adjoining closet, and on going into the kitch- 
en, seeing to my astonishment, Mrs. H. in one of my mother’s 
dresses, with the baby, which proved to be the mouse that dis- 
turbed my morning nap. Soon after breakfast, her husband 
came over, requesting that she would go home and dress the 
children. After he had promised my father, to conduct with 
propriety, she consented to accompany him back to their un- 
happy home. She seemed to do so sadly and reluctantly, but 
the thouglit of her hungry children, crying for their mother, for- 
bade her to refuse. What the fate of the I. family has since 
been, I know not, as they soon after left the village, and no ti- 
dings from them ever reached my ears. 

This simple tale of the sorrows of a drunkard’s wife, is only 
one among the thousands which are treasured up in silent hearts, 
or have gone down with broken ones to the grave. But reniem- 
ber in the quiet of your happy homes, when the cold winds of 
night blow round your dwellings, to thank God that no drunk- 
en husband forces you to seek shelter from some friendly neigh- 
bor. Yes, gentle sisters, thank God your husbands are not 
drunkards. 

Thank God, dear children, that you do not wake these cold 
mornings, and cry, hungry, and undressed, because a drunken 
father has driven your mother forth into the cold night, leaving 
her children more desolate in his presence, than the orphan. 

Ashland, Feb. 8, 1849, Mary. 








“Norr on Temrzrance.”—A gentleman had become ex- 
ceedingly disgusted with the subject of temperance. Every 
thing, he said, was temperance, temperance ; and if he could 
find anything that was not temperance, he should be glad to 
read it. Passing down Broadway, he saw advertised, “Nott 
on Temperance.” That is it, said he. No temperance 
there. Ill buy thetbook, He bought it, read it, and it convert- 
ed him to temperance principles. 








AN OLD DEBT REMEMBERED. 


Persons in debt, (especially for Newspapers) are very apt to 
be forgetful; but this is not always the case with our subscrib- 
ers, as was shown by an amusing scene which occurred in our 
office a few daysago. Two young Navy Officers, attached to a 
public ship, about to sail for California, came in to pay a debt, 
which one of them said he owed for the Youth’s Companion. 
With some difficulty, the Clerk found his account in an old 
Ledger, where it appeared there was a balance of five dollars 
due for papers sent to Georgia, many years ago. Since that 
time, the young officer stated he had been through College, stu- 
died the Medical profession, and is now a Surgeon in the Navy. 
He said all his debts were paid, except this one, for the Youth’s 
Companion, and this troubled him so much, that he could not 
go to sea, till he had paid it. He said much in praise of the 
companion of his boyhood, and advised his brother officer to 
take it. This business accomplished, he seemed to have a light 
heart, and Jeft us in high spirits for California. 

Perhaps there are some other subscribers to the Companion, 
whose hearts would be made happy, by following that young 
man’s example. 





HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINE. 

A maid of Erin’s Isle, who had been grievously afflicted for 
some days, with a severe cold, concluded at last to seek medical 
advice: so taking her half dollar in hand, she set out in pursuit 
of a “ Doctor.” Chance, or rather another daughter of Erin, 
directed her to a Homeopathic physician; who, having examin- 
ed her symptoms, prescribed for her divers little powders, which 
he gave her, with full directions. ‘To his verbal instructions, he 
added a printed sheet, containing a list of articles to be avoided, 
and of articles to be used as food while taking his medicine. 
Among the latter was tapioca. On the evening following the 
day on which the little powders were taken, word came to the 
parlor that the Irish girl was.grievously sick, and sure enough, 
the poor girl was found shivering with coid and vomiting ina 
most terrible manner. The family not being acquainted with 
the nature of the medicine given her, supposed the sickness 
and vomiting to be the result of what she had taken, made her 
as comfortable as they could, and left her for the night, enjoin- 
ing it upon her not to get up to do the work of the family in the 
morning. But, early the next morning, to their surprise, they 
found Elizabeth hard at work, washing. On expressing their 
astonishment, she declared that the medicine had done her a 
world of good, and that she felt bravely. It was some little time 
before the mystery of the sickness and sudden recovery were ex- 
plained ; when it came out, that the girl had been eating tobac- 
co. And how came you to eat tobacco? exclaimed her mis- 
tress. ‘* And indade mam, did not the Dr.’s paper tell me to do 
the same ?” and she pointed out the catalogue of articles which 
might be eaten, the last on the list being “ tapioca ”—which the 
poor girl,with her imperfect knowledge of letters, had read tobac- 
co, and by eating which she had administered to herself a most 
thorough, though somewhat dangerous emetic, which greatly re- 
lieved her, by unloading her stounach, and removing the phlegm 
from her throat, [Traveller. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE REASON. 


Two little girls, (the eldest not 6 years) were amusing them- 
selves one day by telling Bible stories. ‘I'he oldest, named An- 
nett, related with great accuracy, the account given in Genesis, 
of Abraham’s offering upIsaac. Her little auditor, listened in 
perfect silence, until she came to the command, “Take now 
thy son, thine only son, whom thou lovest, and get thee to the 
land of Moriah, and offerhim there for a burnt-offering, on one 
of the mountains that I will tell thee of.” This was too much, 
and the astonished child cried out—* Why, what did God tell 
him to do so for?” “Sister,” said Annett, “God meant to see 
if Abraham would mind him.” The dear little one knew well 
the practical meaning of subordination to kind parental author- 
ity, and she took in the idea at once—the difficulty was al] 
solved, and her mind put at rest. [Bosion Reporter. 
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VESSEL SAVED BY A DOLPHIN. 


Mr Colstone, an eminent merchant of Bristol, who lived a 
century ago, was remarkable for his liberality to the poor, and 
equally distinguished for his success in commerce. The prov- 
idence of God seemed to smile, in a peculiar manner on the 
concers of one who made so gooda use of his influence. It has 
been said that he was never insured, nor’ever lost a ship. Once 
indeed, avessel belonging to him, on her voyage home, struck 
on arock, and immediately sprang a leak, by which so much 
water was admitted, as to threaten speedy destruction. Means 
were instantly adopted to save the vessel, but all seemed inef- 
fectual, as the water rose rapidly. Ina short time, however, 
the leak stopped without any apparent cause, and the vessel 
reached Bristol in safety. On examining her bottom, a fish, 
said to be a dolphin, was found fast wedged in the fracture made 
by the rock when she struck; which had prevented any water 
from entering during the remainder of the voyage. As a me- 
morial of this singular event, the figure of a dolphin is carved 
on the’ staves which are carried in procession on public occa- 
sions, by the children who are educated at the charity schools 
founded by Mr. Colstone, 
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A HORSE AT SEA. 


‘A singular instance of embarking upon the deep,’ says a late 
Chicago paper, ‘occurred on Friday evening. A horse went to 
the lake to drink, some distance north of the north pier, and 
stepping upon a cake of ice, the wind, which blew strongly from 
the shore at the time, drove the brittle bark and the poor beast 
into the lake. The captain of the schooner Oneida, witnessed 
the occurrence, and says that when last seen, the horse was go- 
ing out of agit in the distance. Nothing has been heard from 
him since. e hope he will bring up at some friendly port on 
the other side ofthe lake.’ 

The above horse has arrived safely at Buffalo. The poor 
brute was discovered by the pilot of one of the lake steamers, 
when nearly seventy-five miles from his port of departure, and 
was, with much difficulty hoisted on board. The ice upon 
which he stood, was, by the action of the steamer’s paddles, so 
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broken, that the quadruped navigator was plunged into the wa 

ter; but, by getting slings under him, he was finally rescued 

nearly exhausted. (Globe, 
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THE WAY TO BRING UP BOYS. 


Some years ago, I boarded in the country with a Quaker, o 
“Friend,” who was a farmer, and had a large family. But | 
noticed that his boys were:all manly and industrious: | asked 
him the secret of all that. He said they had a patch of ground 
to cultivate for themselves, and he agreed with each one, to pay 
them so much per bushel for the corn or potatoes they raised 
and out of the nett proceeds of that produce, they were required 
to pay for their clothes, and the residue they had as their owy 
money, to put to interest if they chose, With observing thig 
policy towards them, he had never found any difficulty in train. 
ing them to habits of economy and industry. I think many 
Jarmer might go and do likewise, with the best success, and go 
please to publish this suggestion, Mr. Editor.—N. P. Jr. 

oo 
THE SPICES. 

A Prince was overtaken by a shower during his mornine 
walk, and took refuge in a peasant’s cottage. The children 
were just at their dinner, which consisted of a large dish y 
oatmeal porridge. They all seemed to enjoy it very much, and 
looked as fresh and red as roses. 

‘How is it possible, said the Prince to their mother, ‘that 
they can eat fuod so coarse with so good an appetite ?” 

The mother answered, ‘that comes from the spices which 
I put to it.’ 

* What spices are those ?’ asked the Prince, 

‘In the first place,’ said the mother, ‘I always make the chil- 
dren earn their dinner; secondly, I never give them anything 
except at meal-times, that they may bring hunger with them to 
table; and, thirdly, I have accustomed them to be contented 
with what they have, by never giving them dainties and tit-bitg, 

The most valuable spices to be met with are,—work, hunger 
and content. Early Days, 7 

a 
IDOLATRY GIVES NO PEACE. 

A Hindoo, who was a religious beggar, converted some time 
ago by the preaching of the Wesleyan missionaries, thus spoke 
of his unhappy mind while he was serving idols :— 

“T have travelled day and night to gather flowers; I have talk 
ed and put on temple garments; I have made offerings to idols; 
yet no idol, either in dreams or awake, has said to me, ‘Th 
sins are forgiven—receive salyation—thy sins are washed away, 
I have fasted and prayed; but it has never said to me, ‘ Escape 
froin hell, and fly to heaven, ” 

Dear reader, are you better than this Hindoo then was? Can 
you now say, “ My sins are forgiven 2” 

—-—__ 


CURIOUS BIRD. 

D. Marquess, Esq., Governor of Richmond Bridewell, hasa 
German bulfinch of very large size and beautiful plumage; the 
creature has been taught to whistle several sweet airs, which it 
does with the greatest fidelity and emphasis. The modulations 
are exquisite, and the mellow tones ofthe “little whistler” are 
beautiful; but, curious, enough it will not whistle for any one 
but Mr. Marquess himself, and when he commands, he is in- 
stantly obeyed. ‘The bird is most domestic, and will perch on 
the head or shoulders of its owner or follow him at the word of 
command to any place he pleases. It isa great curiosity in its 
way. 








m aeths Poetry. 


LITTLE CHILDREN LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 


A litle girl with a happy look, 

Sat slowly reading a ponderous book, 

All bound with velvet, and edged with gold; 

And its weight has more than the child could hold. 
Yet dearly she loved to ponder it o’er, 

And every day she prized it more ; 

For it said—and she looked at her emiling mother, 
It suid, “ Little children, love one another.” 


She thought it was beautiful in the book, 

And the lesson home to her heart she took ; 
She walked on her way with a trusting grace, 
And a dove-like look in her meek young face ; 
Which said just as plain as words could say, 
The Holy Bible I must obey ; 

So mamma, I'll be kind to my darling brother, 
For “ Little children, must love each other.” 


I am sorry he’s naughty, and will not play, 
But Pll love him still, for I think the way 

To make him gentle and kind to me, 

Will be better shown, if I let him see 

I strive to do what I think is right, 

And thus when we kneel in prayer to-night, 

I will clasp my arms about my brother, 

And say, “ Little children, love one another.” 


The little girl did as her Bible taught, 
And pleasant, indeed, was the change it wrought; 
For the boy looked up in glad surprise, 

To meet the light of her loving eyes; 

His heart was full—he could not speak— 
But he pressed a kiss on his sister’s cheek ; 
And God looked down on the happy mother, 
Whose “Little children loved each other.” 


—_—_———— 


LIFE’S STAGES. 


I dreamed—I saw alittle rosy child, 

With flaxen ringlets, in a garden playing: 
Now stopping here, and then afar off straying, 

As flower or butterfly his feet beguiled. 

*T was changed—one summer’s day I stepped aside, 
To let him pass: his face had manhood’s seeming; 
And that full eye of blue was fondly beaming 

On a fair maiden whom he called ‘his bride!’ 

Once more—’twas evening, and the cheerful fire 
T saw a youthful group of forms surrounding, 

The room with harmless pleasantry resounding ; 

And in the midst I marked the smiling sire. 

The heavens wereclouded! and I heard the tone 
Of a slow moving bell: the white haired man was gone! 
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